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MANY CHURCHES TAKE C.0. ENROLLMENT 


The nationwide enrollment of Conscientious 
[jectors in our churches requested by the In- 
nrnational Convention at Richmond, Virginia, 
Pst October got under way on World Peace Sun- 
y, April 21 Hundreds of orders for. supplies 
the enrollment card received at the offices 
the Department of Social Education and So- 
al Action indicate that the project is at- 
sacting wide attention throughout the broth- 
hood. The committee in charge ordered an i- 
tial printing of 3,000 enrollment cards in 


mand. Ten days before April 21, the supply 
s exhausted and a second printing of 1,000 
bdered. This was exhausted in a day or two 
bd a third printing of 2,000 ordered Before 
@ date of beginning the enrollment arrived 
is supply was gone and a third order of 3,000 
ad to be placed, making a total of 9,000 cards 
inted to the time these lines are written. 


This is not to imply that cards are sent 
t in large quantities to pastors making re- 
ests or that anything in the nature of a can- 
ign to secure signers is being carried on. 
st of the orders fa cards have been for from 
e to four dozen and where orders for from 
0 to 300 have been received only 25 or 50 
ve been sent, along with a letter suggesting 
at no church will likely have more than a few 
gners and urging that cards not be distribu- 
ad broadcast throughout the congregation, but 
stricted to those making personal applica- 
on for then. 


While the enrollment was planned to begin 
. Sunday, APril 21, it is in no sense plan- 
‘d to restrict the program to that one day. 
ny churches in the brotherhood will find a 
iter date more desirable. Some which began 
18 project on April 21, will find cards conm- 
ug infor several weeks after that date. Then 
0, it is likely that additional people will 
~me to the Conscientious Objector position & 
ik for cards. It is believed that opposition 
* war on the ground of Christian conscience 
11 become a growing movement within not on- 
- our own brotherhood, but within the church 
1 a whole and that ministers and churches will 
ave requests for registration from time to 
me in the future as an increasing number of 
aristians come to the conviction that war is 
Violation of the teachings of Jesus Christ. 


Among the questions asked concerning this 
arollment, the two following have been the 
ost frequent: 1. Should women register? 2. 
sould persons over draft age register? The 
aswer in both cases is Yes. Women should reg- 
ster because women are coming to have an in- 
“easing part in war and in preparation for 
ur. They are perhaps the chief sufferers from 
sr. Persons beyond draft age should register 
1 support of those within draft age- Age 46 
911 as youth is involved in responsibility 
or war. 
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SECOND SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON HUMAN WELFARE 


On April 14, 15, & 16, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
was host to the second Southern Conference on 
Human Welfare, extending the courtesies of its 
Municipal Auditorium for the meetings. The first 
of these conferences was held last year at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and was the subject of attack by 
conservatives who charged the group with rad- 
icalidm in spite of the fact that on its pro- 
gram & prominent in its organization were such 
will known persons as Pres. Frank P. Graham, of 
the University of North Carolina,Barry Bingham, 
publisher of the Louisville Courier- Journal, 
Mrs. Carl V. Stafford, president of the Tenn- 
essee League of Women Voters,Mrs. Franklin D. 
Rossevelt,and others. At Chattanooga no such 
furor was raised, though it was reported that 
an American Legion committee attempted to block 
the use of the auditorium on the ground that 
white people and Negroes would not be segre- 
gated on the convention floor. The reported 
retort of the city commissioner who is chair- 
mah of the anditorium committee is refreshing. 
According to reliable reports, when the protest 
was made he replied, "This organization has been 
granted the use of the Municipal Auditorium for 
this meeting and I don't care if they sit in 
one another's laps." So far as this observer 
was able to note no delegates took advantage 
of that wide liberty. 


The Southern Conference on Human Welfare is 
an interesting and a notable movement. Its mem- 
bership is limited to individuals who live in 
the South or were born in the South and to del- 
egates from organizations representing phases 
of Southern life,it concerns itself primarily 
with the social problems of the South On Sun- 
day afternoon,for instance, the youth section 
heard seven Southern young people discuss Youth 
in the South. Among them were Sydney Reagon, 
president of the Student Body of the University 
of Texas, Bradley Twitty, vice-president of the 
Future Farmers of America, Edward Strong, rep- 
resenting the Southern Negro Youth Congress, 
Margey Dallet of the Louisiana Farmers Union, 
and others. They took time out to hear Ragni 
Patel, of Bombay, tell of the Indian National 
Congress and its fight for the independence of 
India. Other subjects digcussed on Monday and 
Tuesday were, Rural Life in the South, Indus- 
trial Life inthe South,Children in the South, 
and Citizenship in the South. On Sunday night > 
the entire program was given over to Religion 
in the South, with Dr.John B. Thompson, of the 
Presbyterian Foundation of the University of 
Oklahoma, and President Mordecai Johnson, of 
Howard University, as speakers. On the program 
to discuss Industry in the South were indus- 
trialists, labor leaders, political leaders, & 
educators. The high point in attendance and 
interest was reached on Monday night, when Mrs. 
Roosevelt spoke on Children in the South. In 
her address she emphasized the fact that the 
health and education of the children of the 
southern states is a national problem, inasmuch 

(continued on page four) 


ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


A good working definition of political de- 
mocracy was given by Mrs. Roosevelt in her ad- 
dress before the Southern Conference on Human 
Welfare at Chattanooga on April 14. She told 
of taking a friend to dinner in New York one 
night & afterwards taking her home in a taxi. 
Later, on the way to her own New York home the 
taxi driver stopped for a red light and turned 
around and said, "'You're Mrs. Roosevelt, are- 
n't you?’ I said, 'Yes.' He said, ‘Well, in 
the country which I came from I wouldn't have 
been able to talk with any one connected with 
the government of the land without having guards 
and policemen and all sorts of people around. 
Just to think I'm taking you home and I'm the 
only person to take care of you: I'm going 
home and tell my boy what a democracy really 
is.'" For the complete picture, contrast this 
with the elaborate precautions taken to protect 
the 'fuehrers' and 'il duces' from assassina- 
tion at the hands of their people who are sup- 
posed to "love" their "deliverers." 

HH 

One of the Chief human problems of the South, 
said Willis Sutton, superintendent of public 
schools of Atlanta, Ga., to the Southern Con- 
ference on Human Welfare, is that of educating 
31% of the nation's children on one-sixth of 
the nation's school revenues, though Southern 
states tax as heavily for educational purposes 
as do states in other sections of the nation. 
The core of the problem is the South's pover- 
ty. Education, he asserted, is the best stim- 
ulant for business. When the cave man got a 
house he began to want things to go into it. 
As the level of his education and culture rose 
his wants increased. "If," he said, "you will 
let me raise the level of education of the one 
million Negroes of Georgia from an average of 
fourth-grade to an average eighth-grade, I will 
be willing to give a bond to double the busi- 
ness of Georgia. And if you will let me make 
every one of them a high school graduate I'll 
take care of every surplus you have to sell in 
the world's market." 

HHH 

In the March Newsletter summary of anti-a- 
lien bills pending in Congress, note was made 
of the Starnes Bill for deportation of aliens. 
The bill was later passed and vetoed by the 
President on the grounds that its penalties 
were too harsh. Said the President, "Ample 
authority is found in the existing law for the 
pig of aliens guilty of such activities 
ares Puinsia aed of labor is already author- 

eport them if, after hearings, it is 
found that they are undesirable residents of 
the United States." Level-headed citizens will 
applaud this evidence of sanity in a situation 
where sanity has so far been sadly lacking. 
HHH 

Some 16,316 automobile and truck driver's 
license were suspened by Indiana courts in 
1938, according to the records of the State 
Motor Vehicle Bureau. The principal causes of 
suspension were: intoxication, first offense, 
2895; intoxication, second offense, 37; reck- 
eee ree 12695 driving without a license, 

3 speeding, 3820, & miscellaneous causes, 
4239. The remainder were for offenses invol- 
ving only a limited number of violations. No 
records are available to show to what extent 
the use of alcoholic beverages contributed to 
Sore Seams Pale, reckless driving, speeding, 

c vers are, however, subjected 
to rigid test for drunken driving. 


| 


DRINKING FRATERNITY i] 

Harold L. Spake, Jr., a student at the Lipiiey 
iversity of Missouri, died recently Pollowi1s. 
a wild, liquor - drenched initiation into tho 
Theta Nu Epsilon Fraternity, better known er 
TNE, the "drinking" fraternity of American om 
puses. Though Spake was too young to buy Lilp 
quor legally at a store or bar, he was admi 
ted tothis underground organization and appari) 
ently not only allowed, but encouraged to driris 


The TNE is not the only such fraternity 
be found at universities. Others flower be » 
neath the surface of campus life, but none o 
these organizations are recognized by the reg’ 
ular Greek letter bodies. 


é 
: 


There is no way to justify such a fraterni) 
ty at any school. When it operates as a stat: 
institution, supported by state taxes, ther 
is still less excuse for it. Parents do no 
send their children to college for a special: 
ized course in drinking. (Supreme Council, 
33° Bulletin, April 1, 1940.) 


CHATTANOOGA PROSECUTES "LOAN SHARKS" 


The extent to which unprincipled money-len 
ders prey upon the poor who have no credit re; 
sources, even in states which have small loant© 
laws, was again dramatically revealed when re; 
cently John Paul Wheeler, manager of the Cit 
Discount Co., of Chattanooga was fined $300 
sentenced to the city workhouse for six months: 
after a jury had convicted himo@ lending mon 
ey to a Negro school teacher at interest rate 
estimated to have been 180%, but which may have 
been twice that figure, depending upon whether 
payments were made weekly, bi-mmthly or month- 
ly. Alberta White, Negro city school teacher 
testified that she borrowed $50 from Wheelers 
concern 18 months previously on a 30-day note 
on which interest was to run at the rate of 
$7.50 per month. She was compelled to rene 
the note each time it became due and pay an 
additional $7.50. This continued over a per 
fod of six months, during which time she had 
paid Wheeler a total of $45 interest and stil 
owed the principal. She also testified tha 
on another note of $50 she had paid a total o 
$75 in interest. At the trial the prosecuto 


exhorbitant interest rates. One man testified 
that on a loan of $15 for 30 days he was con- 
pelled to pay $3 interest, the total cost to 
him being $42.50 when the concern sued him for 
collection of the note and he was garnisheed 
for principal, interest, attorney's fees and 
court costs. Other witnesses testified to sim- 
ilar experiences with the money-lender. 


The extent to which members of the lower in- 
come group in the United States is exploited 
by this type of money-lender is hardly reali- 
zed by those in position to secure credit thru 
reputable banks and lending agencies. It is a 
hopeful sign that churches and other organiza- 
tions are turning in increasing numbers to the 
cooperative credit union as a solution for this 
urgent problem. The cooperative credit union 
is based upon the principle that every group 
which has a common bond ef association posses: 
ses sufficient resources among themselves to 
meet their credit needs. Full information on 
organizing a cooperative credit union can be 
secured free from the Credit Union National 
Association, Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisc. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Just as the May issue of Social Action Newslette 
: t f 3 r comes from the press 
word is received that the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 


begin hearings on the Neely Bill (S,280) to prohibit block-booking and blind=buying 
of motion pictures on Monday, May 13, 1940, 


For several years such organizations as the American Association of Uni-+ 
versity Women, the American Home Economics Association, the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the King's 
Daughters, the National Council of the Y.W.G.A., the National Council of Catholic 
Women, the National Educational Association, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and meny other secular and religious groups have been working with in 
dependent motion picture exhibitors to break the hold of the producer~distributor 
trust on the distribution of films, 


Under 'block~booking! motion picture exhibitors are compelled to contract 
for films in 'blocks,' often being compelled to take a number of cheap, tawdry 
films in order to get one or two good features, Many times excellent features are 
hooked up to cheap, unwholesome second features or comedies, Exhibitors have com 
plained about this practice for years without relief from the producer=distributor 
trust, 


Under 'blind-buying! the exhibitor is compelled to contract for blocks of 
films without ever having an opportunity to see what he is to offer to his patrons, 
Often films are contracted for before they are produced, At best, the exhibitor 
has only a short synopsis or a description of the play, The result is that the 
exhibitor has little to say about the quality of the films he exhibits to his 
patrons, This 'pdlock-booking' and "blind-buying' is the reason that your neighbor- 
hood movie house shows so many cheap, tawdry films, 


The Neely Bill has the support not only of organizations seeking to im 
prove the movies, but also of the independent exhibitors through their Allied 
States Association of Motion Picture Exhibitors, The Motion Picture Research 
Council, which is supporting the bill is led by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
Leland Stanford University. Mrs, Calvin Coolidge is honorary vice-president, Among 
other leading Americans supporting the bill are Mary E, Woolley, former president 
of Mt, Holyoke, Roger Babson, former President Lowell of Harvard, President Cutten 
of Colgate, President Middlebush of Missouri, and many others, 


wHAT TO DO 


If you wish to lend your assistance to the enactment of this piece of 
legislation write or wire Hon, Clarence F, Lea, House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D.C,, chairman of the Committee of Interstate and pte 
Commerce, asking his committee to report the bill favorably to Congress” ae 4 
write your own Representative (House Office Building) telling him of your a foe, 
in the bill and ask him to support it when it comes up for vote, sepals poe 
at least cause him to give some study to the bill, Have gtheesr ame sree: ne ds S 
and acquaintances take the same action, Write to the Motion Ag, ae 
Council, 1882 Columbia Road, WW, Washington, D.C., asking to nanan Tey ee 
material sent you, Also write Allied States Motion Picture Exhibitors, 


St., NW, Washington, D.C., for information, 
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HOW STATE LIQUOR CONTROL WORKS IN VIRGINIA 


One phase of the liquor problem on which there has ben a dearth of reliable informa 
repeal is that of State Control. While practically all states exercise some sort of Sent ee 
the manufacture, distributionand sale of alocholic beverages within their borders, the one gen- 
srally regarded as characteristic of the State Control system is that in vilen the state reserves 
to itself the right to sell distillea liquors in State Stores and permits the sale only of beers 
and light wines by private individuals, all under the direction of a state board, generally known 


as the Alcoholic Beverage Control (A.B.C.) Board. Of these system 
a Bie Gre A that of = 
ally been regarded as the most satisfactory. ‘ a ee ee eed 


In the face of claims and counter-claims only a few facts about this method of sale of alco- 
Holic liquors have been available and these but poorly supported by experience and statistics. 
Under date of March 23, 1940, Research Service of the Anti-Saloon League of America issued a re- 
port of six years of operation of the Virginia Alcoholic Beverage Control system, including ap- 
proximately one-half year prior to repeal of the 18th Amendment when 3.2 beer was legal under 
act of Congress. Lest the report be regarded as the biased expression of an interested group, 


the report deals solely with figures released by the A-B.C. Board and other state agencies, and 
are hence subject to verification. 


Reports of the Board's sales from the beginning (May 15, 1934,) to June 30, 1939, total some 
45 millions dollars annually, the exact figure for the full period being $75,853,927.36. This 
amounts to $31.31 per capita for the citizens of Virginia (1930 census figures) during a period 
of economic depression. The net prfits from these sales amounted to $21,853,927.76. Under the 
daw the state treasury receives the first $1,675,000 of the profits, plus 1/3 of the excess, the 
sounties, towns and cities receiving the remaining 2/3. Thus the State General Fund has received 
in the past five years the sum of $12,565,224.52 & the communities $8,562,449.07. In other words 
Virginia counties, towns, and cities have received $43.61 per capita profit from the sale of li- 
muor in a period of five years. A break-down of the figures will be found in the table below: 


Year No. State Net sales Per cap. expend. Per capita profit to 
End 6/30 Stores State stores at State stores Communities 
1934 opened May 15 $ 632,948.05 $4.26 $ —_ 
1935 69 12, 230,633.00 5.05 39 
1936 70 12,935,946.04 5.34 SO 
1937 Tt 16,162, 252.06 6.67 - 80 
1938 87 16,943,702.16 6.99 -98 
1939 90 16,948, 446.05 —1.00 _-9h 
$75, 853,927.36 $31.31 $ 3.61 


Beer taxes are not included in the figures given above, since they go directly into the gen- 
eral fund of the state and are not divided with communities. Under this system licenses are 
wranted to individuals to sell beer and wines. These permittees pay a license fee to the state 
|and retain whatever profits are made. The number of these licenses issued from the beginning to 


June 30, 1939 is: 1935-5,000; 1936-5,581; 1937 - 6,535; 1938- 6,739; 1939 - 6,930. 


The total consumption of spirits, wine and beer, together with per capita consumption, esti- 
mate retail value, per capita expenditure for liquors and arrests for drunkenness from 1934 to 
1939 are shown in the table below: (Source - Reports of Virginia A.B.C.Board, Division of Mot- 
or Vehicles, and State Welfare Department. Evening Star, D. C., December 18, 1939.) 


Fiscal Total consump. Per capita Est. retail Per capita Drunkenness 

year end spirits, wine & conmumption val. spirits, expenditure arrests 
$£30 beer. Gallons gallons wine & beer ae ear 
193 ~ AB 
1 648,636 3.98 $21, 842,398.94 $ 9.28 29,822 
tans Pleat gs 5.01 £26,159, 515.7% 10.80 ogee 
1937 16,976,113 7-01 34,876,528.00 14.40 eae 
1938 18,452,626 7.62 37,659,496.00 15255 28,397 
1939 17,852,894 1237 37, 242,416.30 15.38 


in consumption took place in 
From the above figures it will be noted that a marked increase 
sach of the years 1936, 1937, and 1938, as evidenced by figures giving total consumption pret 
timated retail value of all sales. Reference to the first table in this article will revea a 
during this period the number of A.B.C. stores increased from 70 to 90 and that their ae es 
Increased from slightly less than $13,000,000 to over a bid tigures: for. er eee 
16 
enditures rising from $10.80 to $15.38. Revocations of motor vehicle 
165 in 1932, aaa S16 in 19343 (last two years of prohibition). In 1934 (six peer nts elie eae eee 
3.2 beer and 26 days of legalized spirits) the number go ee Tet eee can Vereen 
; e same 
1,841; 1936- 2,529; 1937- 3,127; 1938 - 3,115; 1939- 2,036. n poe 
Wise ‘aes 57,789 a 1932 ta a high of 86,522 in 1938, receding to aaa oS ee ae ee 
loon League attributes this recession in 1939 to the fact that 34 tees om eee a 
and the cities of Portsmouth and Staunton forbid i Seog eee ea sagt a ap Gere Bare 
in the light of the facts 
ee ee ea. A oh ote beverages annually, at an estimated re- 
at around 18,000,000 gallons of alcoholic bev gz 5 
| lees ae 373 ni tion dollars, with per capita consumption running above seven gallons 


and a per capita expenditure of nearly $15.50 


GIRDLER LOSES BATTLE AGAINST LABOR UNIONS 


No employer has been more bitterly assail- 
ed by representatives of organized labor dur- 
jag the past few years than Tom Girdler. His 
Republic Steel Corporation has been the back- 
bone of resistance of "Little Steel” to union- 
ization efforts when "Big Steel" under Myron 
Taylor, now President Roosevelt's personal rep- 
resentative to the Vatican, gave John L. lewis 
the "green light" to unionize its plants. Re- 
public's refusal to deal with its employes thru 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee led to 
disastrous strikes, involving the new famous 
"May Massacre” in Chicago and prolonged labor 
conflict at Massilon, Ohio. The National La- 
bor Relations Board found against Republic and 
ordered the reinstatement of 5,000 employes & 
the payment of back wages estimated to amount 
to more than $5,000,000. Girdler took the case 
to court, where the order of the NLRB was up- 
held. He appealed to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. Again the NLRB was upheld. Finally, he 
took the case to the Supreme Court of the U.S. 
On April 8, the Supreme Court handed down its 
decision. Result: refusal to consider Repub- 
lic's plea that the unanimous ruling of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals that the company's un- 
fair labor practices caused the "Little Steel" 
strike in 1937. As a result of this decision 
Girdler's corporation will be compelled to re- 
hire the 5,000 discharged employes and pay the 
back wages ordered by the NLRB. This is per- 
haps the most significant and far reaching le- 
gal victory achieved by the Labor Board since 
its creation and maintains its unprecedented 
record o@ favorable Supreme Court decisions of 
24 cases affirmed and only two reversed. Facts 
like these,and not inspired propaganda, indi- 
cate the sort of service the NLRB is rend¢ring 
to our chaotic industrial life. 


DOCTORS PLAN TO PROVIDE SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


On April 5, announcement was made in Chicago 
of the organization of the National Physician's 
Committee for the Extension of Medical Service, 
with a central committee of 452 members & near 
ly 25,000 affiliated physicians. On its cen- 
tral committee are doctors representing every 
state in the Union. The organization is inde- 
pendent of the American Medical Association, 
is non-profit in purpose. Headquarters are in 
Chicago. One of the announced activities of 
the group will be that of providing medical 
services to the indigent and those in the low- 
er incame brackets, while at the same time main-« 
taining the so-called system of independent 
medicine. According to Associated Press dis- 
patches of April 5, the committee announced, 

During the last few months there has been much 
agitation in connection with a so- called de- 
mand for a different type of distribution of 
medical service. As a consequence, fully re- 
alizing that this was a responsibility of the 
profession, physicians assumed the task of or- 
ganizing this independent group and undertak- 
ing the necessary research and study to make 
more generally known the methods, progress and 
achievements of the medical Profession and to 
aid in making more generally available the ex- 
isting resources of medicine and the facili- 
ties of hospitals." 


This move on the part of the medical pro- 
fession, as conservative ag un BEE yf olalal 
be welcomed by those concerned for better med- 
ical care for families of low incomes. 


"THE NATION" LOOKS AT PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES: 


Since this is Presidential election years 
The Nation, a widely read journal of opinion 
has undertaken to give its readers an evalua 
tion of the various men who either are activd 
candidates for the office or whose names are 
prominently mentioned in this connection. Re 
cent issues have dealt with such personalities: 
as Paul V. McNutt, John Nance Garner, and Thomas 
E. Dewey. Citizens who want to get a cles 
picture of "mn who would be President" beforep 
the smoke and heat of political campaign dis-§ 
torts vision amd ‘thinking will do well to reads 
this series. \ 


HUMAN WELFARE CONFERENCE (continued) 

as these children constitute the reservoir off! 
population which spreads out into other sections 
of the country, bringing with them whatever o 
education & health they have had in their home 
communities. The equal opportunities which ou 


federal aid to the states for health and edu- 
cation is imperative. "If we can raise the ley- 
el of education,” she said, "we can raise the 
level of aspiration." The thing that impressed 
her most in her recent inspection of migrant 
camps in California, she said, was the gallant 
effort people make to hold m to whatever stan- 
dard of living they once had in the face of 
tragic adversity. On Tuesday night the annual 
Thomas Jefferson Award was made to Will W. Al- 
exander of Atlanta, Ga., now administrator of 
the Farm Security Administration, for coutstand- 
ing service to the South. 


The conference concerned itself principally 
with the plight of tenant farmers and share- 
croppers, denial of civil rights to Negroes & 
minority groups, the poverty of the South and 
its exploitation by Northern financial inter- 
ests, repression of the rights of labor & re- 
striction of the right of suffrage in eight 
Southern states by the use of the poll tax as 
& prerequisite for voting. 


The administrative machinery of the Confer- 
ence,which runs quietly and without noise, was 
overhauled at the Chattanooga meeting. Here- 
after the conference will have a council of 55 
members, 39 of whom will represent the 13 South- 
érn states and the remaining 11 will represent 
such groups as religion, labor, Negroes, etc., 
which with the five officers will be the gov. 
erning body between meeting. It is also pro- 
posed to set up state organizations to further 
the movement. 
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